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The Annual Meeting 


The fifth annual meeting of The National Conference of Bar Examiners 
will be held in Los Angeles on Tuesday, July 16. The program for the Confer- 
ence is not yet complete, but two very worth while features are assured. Dean 
Roscoe Pound of the Harvard Law School will address the morning session, 
and at the evening meeting the California Committee of Bar Examiners will 
give an actual demonstration of its entire examination procedure, showing how 
the questions are selected, how the readers are instructed and the papers marked, 
and how the papers on the borderline are reviewed. 


As Los Angeles will have a record season due to the San Diego Expost- 
tion and the convention of the American Bar Association, bar examiners and all 
others interested in attending the Conference should make hotel reservations as 
soon as possible by communicating with Mrs. Olive G. Ricker, Executive Secre- 
tary, American Bar Association. 1140 North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
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| Illinois Board Examines Standards 


By BENJAMIN WHAM* 
Chairman, Legal Education Committee, Illinois State Bar 


At an all day hearing on May 4, 1935, the Illinois Board of Law Ex- 
aminers considered standards for accrediting law schools. In the call for 
the meeting, the following standards, closely approximating those approved 
by the American Bar Association, were set forth as the basis for dis- 
cussion : 


(a). A school shall require as a condition of admission at least 
two years of study in college. 


Such study must be acceptable to the State University or a prin- 
cipal college or university in the state where the law school is located. 

For the present credit for this pre-legal study may be obtained 
by examinations conducted under an authority designated by the 
Board of Law Examiners. It is the opinion of the Board that this 
privilege should be eventually withdrawn and all pre-legal study 
pursued while in attendance in a college or university as originally 
contemplated by the resolutions of the American Bar Association. 

Each schoo] shall have in its records, within twenty days after 
registration of a student, credentials showing that such student has 
completed the required pre-legal work. 

(b). The school should require its students to pursue a course 

of three years’ duration if they devote substantially all of their 
working time to their studies, and a longer course equivalent in the 
number of working hours if they devote only part of their working 
time to their studies. 
. The full-time course should require the full working time of stu- 
dents for a period of three years of at least thirty weeks each, and 
a part-time course should cover at least four years of thirty-six 
weeks each. Adequate records should be kept on all matters dealing 
| with the relation of each student to the school, and conferring of 
degrees should be conditioned upon attainment of a grade of scholar- 
ship ascertained by examinations. The school should not as a part 
of its regular course conduct instruction in law designed to coach 
students for bar examinations. 

(c). Such school should provide an adequate library available 
for the use of its students. 

An adequate library should consist of not less than seventy-five 
hundred well selected, usable volumes not counting obsolete material 
or broken sets of reports, kept up to date and owned or controlled by 
the law school or the university with which it is connected. It is 











*Mr. Wham, it was recently announced, has won the $1,000 Ross Bequest Essay 
award for 1935, conferred by the American Bar Association. The subject was ‘“The 
Barrister and the Solicitor in British Practice. Is such a distinction desirable in 
the United States?” 
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considered that an annual appropriation of $1,000.00 is the minimum 
sum necessary to maintain an adequate library. Such school should 
be adequately supported and housed so as to make possible efficient 
work on the part of both students and faculty. 

(d). Such school should have among its teachers a sufficient 
number giving their entire time to the school to ensure actual per- 
sonal acquaintance and influence with the whole student body. 


The number of full-time instructors shall not be less than one 
for each one hundred students or a major fraction thereof, and in 
no case should the number of full-time instructors be less than three. 


(e). It is the sense of the Board of Law Examiners that a 
course in legal ethics should be a part of the curriculum of every 
law school, required of all students. 

(f). This rule shall be effective upon its adoption, except as 
to all law schools now recognized as accredited and as to such schools 
it shall become effective September 1, 1936. 

The discussion brought out in sharp relief the conflict between full- 
time and part-time schools. At the outset the broad issue was raised 
that there should not only be no standards for law schools, but that the 
sole requirement for admission should be to pass the bar examination. It 
was asserted that this is the only requirement for admission as a certi- 
fied public accountant in Illinois. It was also argued by way of analogy 
that the only thing that counts in high-jumping is the height jumped. 


This issue was soon brushed aside by the protest which was made 
almost unanimous by the joinder therein of deans of certain part-time law 
schools. It was pointed out that there is such a wide difference between 
law and an exact science that no valid analogy can be drawn between 
them. It was also asserted that it has been necessary for the accountancy 
board of admissions to fail ninety per cent of all applicants, and that if 
this were true of bar examiners they could not long withstand the ensuing 
public criticism. It was pretty generally agreed that it is necessary to 
have some sifting process other than the bar examination. 


This led to a discussion of the relative merits of meeting the two 
years’ college requirement by study in college or doing it by the “equiva- 
lent’ route. The example of one of our leading colleges was discussed. 
It was asserted that it is possible for a student to be admitted there to 
junior standing by examination, and that a degree may be obtained by a 
very brief residence and passing the final examination. However, the con- 
sensus of opinion seemed to be that much benefit accrues to the student 
by personal contact with the faculty and other students and by taking a 
systematic course of instruction. 


The real storm broke over the suggested requirement of a library of 
seventy-five hundred volumes with a $1,000.00 annual minimum expendi- 
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ture for its maintenance, and the other suggested requirement of a mini- 
mum of three full-time instructors. Many arguments pro and con were 
advanced. The most far reaching one was that it would virtually do 
away with part-time schools. In this dilemma it was recalled that Mr. 
Alfred Z. Reed had suggested that part-time schools should be permitted 
to develop in accordance with the conditions which brought them forth 
rather than made pale copies of full-time schools. However, when it was 
recalled that Mr. Reed also suggested that as a quid pro quo for this 
concession their graduates would actually be a different class of lawyers 
from those of full-time schools, it soon became apparent that the unwilling 
beneficiaries of this suggestion could scarcely concede such an inherent 
difference. It was then pointed out as a practical matter that two of the 
part-time schools almost come up to these requirements at the present 
time, and therefore, the adoption of these requirements would not neces- 
sarily result in their being put out of business. 


The pertinent observation was made that the mere requirement of 
three full-time instructors would not yield the beneficial results desired. It 
seemed to be pretty generally conceded that the full-time instructors must 
also be carefully selected. The further point was made that in a large city, 
such as Chicago, it has been possible for certain of the part-time schools to 
induce lawyers to instruct in the one course in which they are expert 
practitioners. This called forth a discussion of the relative merits of 
instruction by a part-time man, who is an expert practitioner in his 
subject, and instruction by a full-time instructor, who is spending his 
entire time preparing to give instruction in his subject. In the opinion 
of the writer, the preponderance of the arguments was in favor of the 
latter, particularly because a busy practitioner has little time in which to 
organize systematically his entire subject as a unit for the purpose of 
instruction. 


Much pertinent data bearing on the question of library facilities, the 
number of volumes, the character of the material and the cost of mainte- 
nance were introduced into evidence, so to speak. This seemed to prove 
pretty conclusively that the figure of seventy-five hundred carefully selected 
volumes and $1,000.00 annual expenditure for maintenance are reasonable 
minimums. 

A further point seemed to be well taken that the library should be 
in the same premises with the law school. The 1934 report of the Com- 
mittee on Legal Education of the Illinois Bar Association showed pretty 
conclusively that the average student makes little use of a library several 
blocks from the school. 


The hearing was adjourned to June 1, 1935. 
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First-Timers and Repeaters in 1934 








1934 


% Repeaters 


% Passing for Year 





State 5 vami- _ First-Timers Repeaters Total ‘i 
= sales Taking %o Pass Taking To Pass Taking Exam. Gennes Repeaters Taking 1934 

Alabama........ nee 28 68% 10 26% 

MIDS acecnonivans 65 60% 8 11% 62% 50% 
California....... a ae, 147 33% 410 74% 

ERE ee 466 51% 128 22% 47% 23% 
Colorado....... Dec., 1933.. 12 58% 13 52% 

June, 1934. 45 58% 7 13% 58% 45% 
Connecticut. | ere 23 61% 33 59% 

eae 64 67% 26 29% 66% 46% 
Delaware............. | ee 4 75% 0 0% 

NI aéoxeces 5 80% 3 38% 78% 67% 
Florida......... ee 29 41% 20 41% 

June Be 30% 31 48% 

- ae 20 45% 34 63% 38% 27% 
Georgia....... TN ssccwiscies 98 31% 20 17% 

eee 88 25% 19 18% 28% 49% 
Idaho........ en 2 100% 0 O% 

, eee 14 100% 3 18% 100% 100% 
BONe..........<.0205 Se 161 61% 232 59% 

eee 463 65% 186 29% 

ee 151 36% 181 55% 59% 42% 
Indiana........ Mar. 72 42% 25 26% 

ee 127 60% 48 27% 

OO. sn cnn 40 53% 48 55% 53% 43% 
Iowa ee 27 85% 8 23% 

pn 124 96% 13 9% 94% 81% 
Meneas.............. eee 32 84% 0 O% 

2 er 96 89% 7 7% 88% 29% 
Louisiana.. Se 12 80% 22 65% 

a ————e 63 71% 11 15% 13% 61% 
Maine.............. oe 6 33% 9 60% 

eee 29 58% 8 22% 54% 41% 
Maryland.............. eg 53 38% 121 70% 

pune .......... 102 34% 113 53% 35% 25% 
Massachusetts... Dec., 1933... 144 24% 459 76% 

June, 1934.. 359 55% 196 35% 46% 39% 
Michigan................ May .. 73% 48 29% 

Sept. 73% 32 15% 73% 45% 
Minnesota....... Feb. 36% 48 52% 

July 62% 39 26% 54% 34% 
Mississippi Feb. 40% 12 55% 

July ..... 25 36% 8 24% 37% 35% 
Missouts.............. Feb. . 93 35% 141 60% 

eame .......... 179 50% 101 36% 

eee 98 34% 100 51% 12% 24% 
Montana................ _,, eee 1 100% 1 50% 

| eee ) 60% 0 0% 67% O% 
Nebraska.............. Nov. . 18 67% 8 31% 

ee 30 60% 8 21% 63% 56% 

Note: The only jurisdictions not furnishing separate figures on repeaters for the 1934 


examinations were: Arizona, Arkansas 
segregation with its December examination. 
examinations in that state were cancelled. 








and the 


District of Columbia. 
No report is given for Kentucky, as the har 


Arizona began 























First-Timers and Repeaters in 1934 














1934 ‘ e % Repeaters ‘% Passing for Year % Repeaters 
State Exami- __ First-Timers __ Repeaters to Total First- to Total 
nation Taking % Pass Taking % Pass Taking Exam. Timers Repeaters Taking 1934 
Eee ners 4 25% 2 50% 33% 25% 50% 33% 
New Hampshire | eae 17 35% 11 46% 39% 35% 46% 39% 
New Jersey... eae 180 48% 263 29% 60% 
EE IS 218 46% 259 30% 54% 47% 29% 57% 
New Mexico....... Bi, Se at SE 4 25% 5 40% 56% 
EE 15 73% 5 80% 25% 63% 60% 34% 
New York. : ee 175 $2% 1,242 32% 88% 
pee 1,454 49% ~~ See 0% 
aa 419 42% 1,393 46% 17% 47% 40% 56% 
North Carolina.... re 36 58% 28 29% 44% 
a 87 45% 22 32% 20% 49% 30% 29% 
North Dakota.....  icisacisactes 37 84% t 100% 10% 84% 100% 10% 
ee aisle NE secretin 79 67% 89 66% 53% 
. eee 338 81% 43 35% 11% 78% 56% 24% 
Oklahoma.. yp 38 74% 22 9% 37% 
June ......... 92 717% 6 O% 6% 76% TK 18% 
Oregon.................-. TUR crcenescnss 86 69% 32 59% 27% 69% 59% 27% 
Pennsylvania....... ee 85 36% 162 54% 66% 
oy ......... Om 59% 129 33% 27% 55% 45% 41% 
Rhode Island....... ee 41% 21 19% 42% 
ee 21 38% 22 18% 51% 40% 19% 46% 
South Carolina.. | 18 44% 9 2% 33% 
re 27% 11 18% 42% 36% 20% 38% 
South Dakota..... re 1 100% 2 100% 67% 
GE, sesacaduie 10 60% 2 50% 17% 64% 75% 27% 
Wenedeses.... i. OR ow. | 46% 114 44% 67% 
Jame .......... 257 56% 83 57% 24% 54% 50% 39% 
Texas* , i 104 4% 174 58% 63% 
a 247 2% 165 37% 40% 
Rs. ods ants 36 3% 262 28% 88% 3% 39% 61% 
Utah... he 13 54% 11 36% 46% 
rere 20 60% 2 0% 9% 58% 31% 28% 
Vermont............. EO 20 100% 2 100% 9% 100% 100% 9% 
We sac. ‘ a ee 95 39% 93 42% 49% 
June .......... 130 36% 69 28% 35% 37% 36% 42% 
Washington....... | es 31 a5 % 16 63% 34% 
| ee 64 47% 16 44% 20% 49% 53% 25% 
West Virginia...... es 4 50% 7 29% 64% 
_ 10 90% 7 57% 41% 78% 43% 50% 
Wisconsin........ I ciinceedtods 29 55% 13 62% 31% 55% 62% 31% 
Wyoming.............. oy... Ss 92% 0 silouse 0% 92% Beaty 0% 
32 Two-Examination States 
Summer ....5,496 59% 1,305 32% 27% 
Winter -.... 1,452 48% 2,064 38% 59% 56% 36% 41% 
Total for 45 States... . 9,054 51% 7,816 38% 46% 51% 38% 46% 


*The Texas rules provide that the candidate successfully passing but one-third of the 
subjects of the examination may take within the next twelve months the examination only 
upon the subjects not passed. 
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Bar Examiner Portraits 
Samuel T. Lanham 


Chairman, South Carolina Board of Law Examiners 


The chief interests of Samuel T. Lanham, 
outside of his law practice, are the Methodist 
Church, Masonry, and the state bar examination. 
An outstanding member of the South Carolina 
bar, he has also been Grand High Priest of the 
Royal Arch Masons, Grand Master of the Grand 
Council of Royal and Select Masons and Grand 
Commander of the Knights Templars for the state 
of South Carolina. He has taught Sunday school 
for many years, is a trustee of the Methodist 
Church, and is very prominent in the work of the 
Y. M. C. A. and kindred organizations. 


Samuel Tucker Lanham was born in West 
Springs, South Carolina, on March 8, 1884, and 
except for the first two weeks of his life has always lived in Spartanburg 
County. When only thirteen years old he entered Wofford College, a 
Methodist institution, from which he received an A.B. degree in 1902. 
Then, after three years of teaching in public schools and studying in a law 
office, he was admitted to the South Carolina bar, taking first rank in the 
bar examination. From 1905 to 1908, he was the junior partner of the 
law firm of McCravy & Lanham. 

During fourteen years of service as Master in Equity for his county, 
to which office he was elected in 1909, he gained an enviable reputation. 
Many opinions indicate the confidence which the Supreme Court had in his 
ability and judgment. In one of them, for example, the Chief Justice 
said: ‘We cannot add to the reasoning of the admirable report of the 
Master for Spartanburg County, S. T. Lanham, Esq., on this question. His 
report is sustained both by reason and authority cited by him.” 


Mr. Lanham voluntarily retired from his office as Master in Equity 
and resumed active practice in 1923, forming the partnership of Lanham 
& Lanham with his brother. In recent years he has been chosen often to 
act as special judge of the circuit court. He was appointed to the State 
Board of Law Examiners in 1929 and has been its chairman since 1933. 
He is a Democrat, a Kappa Sigma, a member of the S.A.R. and the 
U.S.C.V., and the present secretary of the Spartanburg Bar Association. 
Chairman Lanham’s hobbies are reading and swimming, but his greatest 
enjoyment and satisfaction lie in his church activities. 
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Delegation of Responsibility for Character 
Investigation 


From the Carnegie Review of Legal Education for 1934. 


“In this same field of ‘immigrant attorneys,’ California and Delaware 
have taken a still more important step. They have accepted an offer of 
The National Conference of Bar Examiners to assume responsibility for 
investigating the character of such applicants, on payment of a fee of 
twenty-five dollars for each case.’ 


“This innovation has a dual significance. In the first place, it is a 
promising administrative improvement in the machinery of admission to 
legal practice. If it should work well within its present restricted field, 
the idea may be developed and applied to other applicants than foreign at- 
torneys, and to other matters than moral character. The lawyers have 
perhaps finally started on a road along which other professions have 
traveled farther than they. If the experience of these other professiens 
is duplicated, the end of the journey will be a central body of experts, 
intended, not to diminish the ultimate responsibility of state authorities for 
legal education and admission to legal practice, but to cooperate with them 
in carrying this burden. 


“In the second place, the success of the experiment will contribute 
greatly to the independence of The National Conference of Bar Exam- 
iners. Other professional bodies have derived large annual revenues from 
similar sources. If other state bar admission authorities can be induced 
to follow the example set by California and Delaware, the financial future 
of the Conference will be assured. The future development of adequate 
machinery and requirements for admission to legal practice hinges largely 
upon the ability of independent interests to formulate and to propagate 
independent views. Only through reconciliation of legitimately conflicting 
points of view will it be possible to reach a solution that is fair to all. 
In this typically political process of shaping institutions by controversy 
and adjustment, it is of the first importance that an organization which 
purports to represent official bodies should not be actually dependent upon 
private funds. Only as an emergency or stop-gap measure should The 
National Conference of Bar Examiners receive financial aid, either from 
an endowed foundation or from a professional association.” 





1 While this Review was being printed, five additional states adopted his plan. 
(Editor’s Note: These other five states are Minnesota, Nevada, Oklahoma, Texas and 
Washington.) 
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The Marking of Papers 


The Round Table Discussion Following the Address 
of Mr. Lenn J. Oare of Indiana* 


Mr. CHARLES P. MEGAN of Illinois: May I just say something 
with regard to one or two things that Mr. Oare mentioned? On our 
Illinois State Board we worked for several years under the plan which 
Mr. Oare described. We had four sessions, three hours each, that is four 
half-days. 


At the conclusion of the first half-day, or as soon thereafter as we 
could, we started marking the papers. We used a charging sheet, and 
we each got a block of twenty. I put my name opposite that for the first 
set, and I took pains not to read that block the second or third time, so 
that each candidate was marked by four people.. One examiner is a little 
easier and another is harder. When you come to the end of an examina- 
tion, if it is a large examination, 500 or 600, some of the examiners are 
bound to be a little faster than others, and in order to close up, there may 
be a few blocks at the end where perhaps one man may read two blocks of 
the same candidate. That won’t often happen. As it comes toward the 
end, one’s judgment is pretty well fixed, and I think the marking is a 
good deal better. 


About five years ago we changed and extended the examination to 
five half-days and decreased the number of questions, by the way. Now 
each man marks his own questions. Each man prepares his questions 
and they are approved by the whole board, but he is especially responsible 
for them. I am still in doubt as to which is the better method. I proposed 
this latter change and it was adopted by the board, and we have worked 
on it ever since. 


My experience has been that out of a set of thirteen questions the 
best examiner on earth is likely to get four or five bad ones, either too 
hard or too easy. At least I haven’t seen a set of thirteen questions that 
haven’t had at least four or five poor ones in it. I think the man in mark- 
ing the answers to his own bad questions does face the responsibility 
rather than if he is doing it for somebody else. However, it is more 
tedious. There is a little variety in reading five sets instead of being 
confined to the same thirteen questions for 600 candidates. I am still in 
doubt as to which is the best way. It is worth while considering. There 
are some advantages if you mark your own questions. 





* Mr. Oare’s paper was published in The Bar Examiner for April, p. 379. 
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Another point that Mr. Oare made about marking is that the ana- 
lytical power is disclosed. That is an attractive theory, and I think it is 
substantially correct. There is this objection which I think has to be 
considered: We certainly should not set an examination which can be 
passed by a graduate of the Harvard Business School as well as a grad- 
uate of the Harvard Law School. The Harvard Business School is an 
excellent institution. The requirements for admission are high. There 
are many lawyers on the faculty there, professors of law like Professor 
Isaacs. Some of the most eminent men at the bar are there. It is mag- 
nificent training. There is something wrong with our profession if a 
man who graduates in banking or in some other branch of business can 
do as well as the man who graduates from a good law school. As far as 
the power to analyze a problem and work it out, he ought to be as good 
as a lawyer. 


In addition to testing analytical power, you have to pay some atten- 
tion to the course that he has had. That is a real problem, because I am 
as far as anybody can be from wishing to have mere information, but, 
nevertheless, he must answer the questions not merely like a good thinker 
but like a good lawyer or as a law student. That is the difficulty I have 
always had and still have. It is inherent, I think, perhaps in the subject. 


Mr. WARREN F. Cressy of Connecticut: I would suggest to 
some of the states that have this method of following up the candidates 
on the same day of the examination, the method we use of giving a com- 
plete set of papers on one subject to each of the examiners and permitting 
them to have a period of two weeks. We don’t admit to the bar or check 
the averages for two weeks and a half. I don’t believe any man can sit 
down with a set of 600 papers for two or three days and maintain his 
clarity of vision and sanity. 

Mr. MEGAN: We take two weeks. I have been an examiner for a 
good many years, and I have discovered what I think a great many people 
do not realize, that is, students and the bar in general, that there is an 
art of conducting examinations and that a man, if he is any good, does 
get to have considerable skill in marking. That is to say, it isn’t just 
capricious; you mark it today and somebody else marks the same paper 
tomorrow, and you are far apart. That is not the case. 

Our secretary of the board, Mr. Garman, an excellent man, came on 
last November. We have six men instead of five. He marked with me 
a day or two. Every couple of hours he would take out a paper he had 
some doubt about and we would check up. I learned from that, as I think I 
knew already, that it is possible to mark with accuracy, so it isn’t just 
purely capricious and there isn’t a wide variation. I do think it requires 
considerable thinking. 
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Mr. JOHN S. ROBINSON of Washington: Just going along that 
line, we divided up ours the way Mr. Megan suggested, and we saw 
that everybody read at least a third of each man’s work in order to 
equalize it. When we got through, we had a meeting and we took all 
papers within five points of the passing mark, and we read aloud every- 
thing that was graded under ten. That has two very decided advantages; 
it tends to equalize our grading and to get us all onto somewhat the same 
system besides doing justice to the applicant. 


Mr. JOHN KIRKLAND CLARK of New York: Might I suggest that 
some of the ideas that have been thrown out may be made operative, 
I think, effectively, at an earlier point. We have found, after a long 
series of tests, that we get very much better results if we exercise, at the 
start on from ten to twenty papers, joint judgment such as has just 
been mentioned as being done at the conclusion. In other words, we read 
aloud answers and mark them blind after the reading, and then where 
there is a variation in the appraisal by the members of the group reading 
(we usually read in groups of three, one examiner and a couple of assist- 
ants), we justify the basis or revise our test until we have read ten or 
fifteen papers. It is very rarely that any one of the three is more than 
a point off on the appraisal of answers thereafter. In other words, we 
get, as early as possible, a standardized judgment. 


For those of you who can read your papers and get them through in 
a period of a week or two, the other factor is not so important. It takes 
us an average of three or four weeks to get through our assignment, and 
I think all of us must have found that from the start of our reading to 
the end of our reading we have shifted to a different standard. 


In handling my papers, I have tried a system (I haven’t always been 
able to operate it) of having every paper read and graded by two separate 
assistants, and I have divided the papers up so that the ones that one read 
at the start would be read by the other at the finish, so that you have the 
initial grading mechanism applied to the paper by one man and the final 
one by the other man, with a division in between. In other words one will 
read the first hundred papers, and another man will read that hundred 
last. You could do the same thing with tens, because the variation at the 
end of reading, after a few hundred or few thousand answers, is marked. 
If you pick up the first papers you have marked, you will find you are 
using a different standard at the end than what you had at first, which, 
of course, is not fair, but I think that in every instance, reading three 
or four papers jointly, before you fix a standard of marking, is a very 
helpful thing and is really essential for a standard judgment. 


As Mr. Megan said, after you have read fifty to one hundred answers, 
you do get a pretty clear foot rule to apply. When you have, as we do, 
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and in his system and, to a lesser degree, some of the others, three or 
four groups of questions, each read by the same man, you do get the bene- 
fit of the independent judgment of each member on every candidate, 
which seems to me to be highly desirable. 


We started out in the old days dividing the papers up into three sets 
and reading them through. It was obviously unfair without the joint 
conference on a more frequent basis than was usually practical. Some 
of the papers were marked on an entirely different standard from others. 


The use of our test over a long period of years and in considerable 
volume has brought us to the conclusion that for fairness and as great 
accuracy as you can get in marking, these methods which I have outlined 
are very helpful and we deem them absolutely essential. 


I hope it may be of benefit to some of you to experiment with these, 
because I should like to get the reactions that you have, if you make an 
application of these more or less mechanical aids. 


Mr. CRESSY: I have found it useful to try to attempt to pass the 
examination myself, before I begin to work. It discloses the weakness of 
the paper and gives you something of the student’s viewpoint and some- 
times it explores the profound depths of your own ignorance of that 
particular legal question. It does give you a line on the student’s approach 
to it. 

Mr. MEGAN: Mr. Shafroth asked me whether we get up an official 
answer. We have done so for a great many years. I have changed my 
mind on it recently. I think something different should be done. It should 
not be a long brief, but instead of the categorical answer “yes” or “no” 
with a short reason, there should be a little discussion of the point, that 
is the limitation of the subject, the boundaries on the four sides, because, 
otherwise, if somebody else is marking that set of questions for you and 
the candidate falls just outside what you have set down as the answer, 
he might be one thousand miles off as well as a short distance off, whereas 
if you give a little discussion of the point involved, and perhaps one or 
two of the things which you think should be excluded—in other words, if 
you could have one page or a half-page brief on the point, with author- 
ities—that would be better than the mere answer which we have always 
used, which is “yes” or “no’’, with a short reason and perhaps a short 
citation from the case that we were relying upon. 


I think it is well worth the time to get up a short brief of half a 
page, say, for each question. That is what I have been doing in my own 
case. 
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MR. DEAN R. DIcKEy of California: In that connection, we employ 
readers to do our reading, sixteen of them, each of whom reads 
the answers to two questions of every applicant, the same two, so that 
he reads a cross-section of the whole 600 applicants, say, on two questions. 
But before we let him begin the marking, we make him take the examin- 
ation on those two questions, permitting him to use any books and take 
as much time as he wants. He then comes in and compares it with the 
brief that has been prepared by the chief draftsman, and there is a 
conference on it before he begins to read. He is then given thirty books 
to take out and mark tentatively. He then brings them in, and, in con- 
ference with the bar examiners themselves, the tentative grades are gone 
over before he is permitted to do any real grading. 


CHAIRMAN Ferris M. WHITE of Wisconsin: I might say a little with 
reference to the practice in Wisconsin. There are sixty questions pre- 
sented for the written examination, and each of the commissioners is 
supposed to prepare sixteen questions on the different subjects, and a 
brief. It is prepared by each of the commissioners on each of the ques- 
tions he selects. Those questions and the brief of each one are to be 
sent to the other commissioners at least ninety days before they meet 
to pick out the questions. That has been the practice for years. The 
examination is taken by each student receiving a number and placing the 
number on his paper when he passes it in, so that the board doesn’t know 
who wrote the examination. 


The cards are all in the hands of the secretary. Then when we start 
to mark the papers, the five commissioners go into a room. The papers are 
distributed on the first question in proportion to the number of students 
taking the examination. For instance, if there are 250 students taking 
the examination, that would be 50 apiece on the first set of papers. The 
commissioners all sit around the table together. The first question is 
read and discussed before they start to mark, on the theory that they are 
going to mark them. Then they turn that over and pass the paper to the 
next fellow, and he passes it along, so that each member of the commission 
marks one of that set of papers. They go around in series of five. Any 
answer that doesn’t sound right he immediately reads to the other mem- 
bers of the commission and they discuss it right then and there and they 
decide upon what the marking shall be. There being sixty questions, on 
the basis of ten to each one that would be 600, and it requires 450 to 
pass. After they get through with the markings, anything over 200 they 
reexamine for the purpose of seeing if there is any error. That is the 
situation in Wisconsin. It is all done at the time that the commissioners 
meet to hold the examination, and when they get through they have com- 
pleted their work. 
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Law School Association Committee 
on Bar Admission 


The Association of American Law Schools, in accordance with a 
resolution adopted at its last annual meeting, has created the following 
committee to study national methods and standards of bar admission: 


Harold Shepherd, Dean, University of Washington School of Law, 
Chairman. 


James E. Brenner, Professor, Stanford University Law School. 

Leon Green, Dean, Northwestern University Law School. 

H. Claude Horack, Acting Dean, Duke University School of Law. 

Joseph A. McClain, Jr., Dean, University of Louisville School] of Law. 

Roger H. Wolcott, Dean, University of Denver School of Law. 

Clarence M. Updegraff, Professor, State University of Iowa College 
of Law. P 





Help Wanted 


Bar examination question: A sued B, mother of A’s wife, alleging 
that B had wrongfully and unlawfully induced his wife to refuse to live 
with him. Can A maintain this action? If so, state reasons and grounds 
upon which suit can be maintained. 


One of the answers: ‘Yes, he can maintain the suit. The court 
should grant him a writ of assistance.” 





Well Equipped 


Bar examination question: Give an example which will illustrate 
“intention presumed” as defined by our state penal code. 


The timid applicant: “If I was to start to rob you and I got two 
U. S. 45 guns and a sawed-off shotgun and walked into your office and told 
you to stick up your hands, and someone else in the office came out of a 
closet and made me stick them up, it is presumed that I really intended 
to rob you.” 
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Louisiana State University Put on Probation 
by American Bar Association 


The following statement was issued May 9 by the Council on Legal 


Education and Admissions to the Bar of the American Bar Association, 
meeting in Washington: ' 


“The Law School of the Louisiana State University has been placed 
in a probationary status by the Council, insofar as recognition and 
approval by the American Bar Association are concerned, by reason 
of a report made by the Adviser of the Council after a recent inspec- 
tion of the school. From this report it appears that a law degree has 
been granted on the direction of the President and Board of Super- 
visors of the University without recommendation by the Law Faculty 
and before completion of the law school work in due course by 
the individual receiving the degree. The Louisiana State University 
School of Law was placed on the approved list of the American Bar 

’ Association in 1926 by reason of its compliance with the Standards 
of the American Bar Association and the Rules of the Council inter- 
preting these Standards, and as the granting of the degree by the 
University authorities was in violation of one of these Rules, the 
above action was taken and the Acting Dean of the School has been 
notified accordingly. 


“The Council at its meeting gave provisional approval to the Law 
School of Loyola University in Los Angeles and to the Law School of 
the University of San Francisco. These schools have not heretofore 
been upon the approved list.” 


The Council has notified the boards of bar examiners that it consid- 


ers students of schools in the status of provisional approval or probation 
as being in the same category as students from approved schools. 





Justice Afloat 


Bar examiner: What was the Magna Charta; explain its significance. 


The applicant at sea: “The Great Armada was the charter which the 


Romans had given England just before the birth of Christ.” 
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